EVENING

don't want to lose you yet, Keats.   You're too useful, you

know."

The exasperated little man cheered up instantly at this
sign of appreciation,

" Splendid informations for you this evening, Capitaine.
I come to tell you about the German officer for who you
are so anxious."

Waterlow did riot attempt to hide his satisfaction.

" That pleases you much, I think ? But if I give you
the informations you want I will be receiving a hundred
francs more this month, yes ? "

" I don't know what the information is yet But if it
is good enough to enable me to make practical use of it,
why, yesa you shall have eleven hundred next month," he
promised.

Keats looked puzzled for a moment.

" Practical ? Practical ? What is that ? Ah^ out^ je
comprends. You mean if I give you the way to . . . ? "
he paused. His light blue eyes seemed to curdle when
his thin fingers closed round his neck as lovingly as a
violinist grasps the neck of his instrument.

"Never mind what I want to do with him, Keats.
That's not your business."

" He would be very well so," the little man murmured
dreamily ; and then his tone changed sharply to a rasping
indignation. " I would do so with all the dam Germans
who are paying to me as porter at their legation one
hundred and fifty francs a month." Indignation expired
in contemptuous pity. " The poor fools," he commented.

Waterlow took a small notebook from his waistcoat.

" Come along, Keats.    Never mind about German
folly.  What news have you ? "
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